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PRICES OF BOOKS. 



• RUNET was the 
most exact bibliog- 
rapher before Picot 
and Harisse. He 
gave in sixty years 
four editions of his 
Manual, which was 
begun as a simple 
octavo and finished 
in six large vol- 
umes. With his work the tribe of collect- 
ors had an oracle and bibliomania a meth- 
od. Instead of catalogues which were 
mere inventories, as were La Valliere's, 
Count cTHoym's, and even Guilbert de 
Pixer6court's, annotated by Lacroix and 
Nodier, giving little more than titles, 
names of authors, dates and places of 
issue and styles of bindings, there came 
catalogues with reasons for values. The 
bad effect was to augment the number 
of book collectors with a multitude of the 
wealthy who were only vain. They fell 
a prey to booksellers, one of whom gravely 
announced in a preface signed by that complaisant liter- 
ary mouser, Paul Lacroix, that the natural increase in the 
value of books since 1 865, the date of the last Manual, was 
at the rate of twenty per cent a year, and made his price-list 
accordingly. The sales at the Hotel Drouot gave his prices 
an air of justice, but there are auction sales and auction 
sales ; whereof something is unsaid. Mr. Jules Le Petit, 
who is the author of a pretty but disappointing little book 
on the art of loving and knowing books, did not say it ; 
and now he misses a splendid opportunity to be practical 
with his bibliography of the principal original editions 
of French writers of the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. 
It cannot be overpraised for its wealth of detailed descrip- 
tion ; there are three hundred fac-simile reprints of title- 
pages in the book, which is a quarto volume ; the works 
described are those that are sought in London and New 
York as well as in Paris ; his deductions from comparing 
books of the same edition and his notices of" cartons" or 
inserted corrected pages which mark later editions of 
the same issue are invaluable; but the prices quoted at 
the end of every article are from the principal auction 
sales for about forty years and catalogues of booksellers, 
to wit, Fontaine or Morgand. 

Morgand's price in 1882 for a copy of Agrippa d'Au- 
bigne's " Tragiques," bound by Trautz, was $160, but 
at the sale of Guy-Pellion the same year, the same book 
was valued at $60. It was sold here at Leavitt's in 
June, 1887, in a binding by Brany, for $21. Brany is 
not Trautz, but Brany's binding for that book is much 
better than the Guy-Pellion copy. 

The Essays of Montaigne, the Michel Sonnius edi- 
tion of 1595, which in June, 1887, fetched at Leavitt's 
$160, was catalogued by Fontaine in 1877 at $700, and 
by Morgand in 1882 at $800. The Morgand copy had 
been sold at the Potier sale in 1870 for $560, and was 
bound by Du Seuil ; the Fontaine copy was bound by 
Trautz ; the Leavitt copy was bound by Belz-Niedree. 

Morgand asked $50 in 1884 for a copy of Pascal's 
"Pensees," which was bound in calfskin and had fetched 
$24 at the Guy-Pellion sale two years before, and $100 in 
1887 for a copy bound by Trautz; whereas a copy 
bound by Lortic was sold for $42 at Leavitt's in June 
of the same year. 

The " Provinciales," in a binding by Cap£, at the 
same sale at Leavitt's, fetched $36 ; a month before, in 
Paris, the price at the Hotel Drouot, for a copy bound 
by Thibaron-Joly, which at the Guy-Pellion sale in 1882 
fetched $33, was $35 ; Morgand's price for a copy bound 
by Trautz was in 1882 $120. 

To the prices marked in a Paris auction sale cata- 
logue must be added ten per cent for expense of sale, 
which is charged to the buyer. 

The books quoted here are not books which may be 
affected by changes of fashion, classics of a language 
being above the caprice that makes an exigency of such 
a book as the Elzevir cook-book. The latter came down 
in value at the Hotel Drouot last year to $200, and is 
fated to a much lower price, even for Elzevir collectors, 



if there are any. The classics, of course, have a real 
value. 

At times in the past twenty years the ears of book- 
collectors rang with the exorbitant prices paid by assum- 
ing emulators of Baron James de Rothschild, who was 
a true bibliophilist, and did not pay more for a book than 
it was worth. Their desire was to be known for their 
collections, and they paid dearly for their vanity ; but it 
profited none but the booksellers. The vain paid hun- 
dreds of dollars for a book bound for Grolier, but at an 
unadvertised auction sale in Paris last year, the wise col- 
lector procured a copy for $200. It was a Cicero of 
1533, and the binding was of the daintiest black moroc- 
co. At the same sale the first edition of La Fontaine's 
Fables (Claude Barbin or Denys Thierry, 1668) was 
bought for $160. That copy was bound by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. Morgand's price in 1878 for a copy bound 
by Trautz was $680, but in 1884 at the Count Roger sale 
a similarly bound copy fetched $340. 

Of Moliere's original editions, the " Manage Force," 
for which Fontaine charged $300 in 1875, was bought 
at the Hotel Drouot last year for $52 ; the " Amour 
Medecin," valued at $286 at the Didot sale in 1878, 
fetched $140; the " Misanthrope," for which Fontaine 
obtained $300 in 1875, fetched $100; the "Sicilien,"for 
which Morgand asked $320 in 1882, fetched $40, The 
original edition of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre's " Paul et 
Virginie," with the plates in proof before letters, was 
sold by Fontaine three years ago for $400 ; at that sale 
a better copy, on fine vellum, of Essonne, bound by 
Bozerian, did not go beyond $200. The fault in Mr. Jules 
Le Petit 's work is the giving of prices at the principal 
auction sales and booksellers' prices, whereas that last- 
year sale, of which he says nothing, is only one of many 
from which the collector could take a good lesson. The 
lesson is that, although the best-known booksellers may 
obtain extraordinary prices and protect them at the great 
auction sales, as it is their interest, the book-collectors 
should not be guided by them. It is amusing to hear 
Morgand say that it is better for a great bookseller to 
pay a thousand dollars for a book and sell it for two 
thousand dollars, than to pay twenty dollars and sell for 
forty ; but it is not amusing to hear that he does as he 
says — and successfully. 

We are not in this country the worse customers of 
Morgand and Quaritch, since it is not the national fault 
or quality to count the cost of luxury ; but when we have 
passed the luxury stage and become real book-lovers, to 
whom the possession of a valuable book is a necessity, 
we like to be practical. And to be practical, if Mr. 
Quaritch " will not sell for less than ^1200" his first folio 
Shakespeare, bound by Bedford, we may turn our fancy 
to other books not less valuable, but less costly. With 
regard to prices, bibliophilists should be independent of 
bibliopoles, and they may be if they will be patient. 

Mr. Henry Stevens's book on James Lenox is an illus- 
tration of the bibliopole's view of that question. Mr. 
Lenox was an ardent book-lover, who took much pleas- 
ure in his accessions and none in his celebrity as a 
collector. Mr. Stevens says of him : " Mr. Lenox and I 
stood on a level, as far as I could see, he a buyer and I 
a seller ; he collecting to shelve, I collecting to disperse 
— one's calling necessary to the other's. If there were 
any real difference of rank, it is not likely either of us ever 
saw or thought of it ;" but he makes you read between 
all the other lines of his book that his patron had not his 
learning. He tells how he procured a copy of Hanoi's 
Virginia by agreeing with the British Museum to buy 
the Dati Columbus at the Libri sale for Mr. Lenox, 
and exchanging it for its duplicate Hariot ; the Dati 
Columbus costing at the Libri sale $365 and Mr. Lenox 
paying for his Hariot swap, although he would have 
preferred the Dati bought in his name — $365 ? No, 
$525. Mr. Stevens is triumphant with the Gutenberg 
Bible purchase, on an unlimited order from Mr. Lenox in 
1847, for $2500, which, with expenses and commissions 
that could not have been moderate, made Mr. Lenox's 
bill S3000, whereat Mr. Lenox was greatly displeased. 
It is true that the Gutenberg Bible has since fetched 
nearly $20,000, but the bibliophilist had better be of Mr. 
Lenox's opinion ; for in 1847 $3000 was an extraordinary 
price for a book, and the bibliopole may reflect on a 
collection of books about printing which cost its owner 
$30,000, and was lately sold for $3000. 

Henri Pene Du Bois. 



schools and published by A. Lovell & Co. Each folio in the four 
drawing books of the series contains a sketch of some simple 
object showing the steps necessary to take in drawing it, a number 
of curves or rectilinear forms of common occurrence, space for a 
drawing from nature and for a sketch from imagination, and 
two or three definitions of technical terms. Each book has, at the 
end, a number of stories of great artists, so that there is plenty 
of variety to hold a child's attention and develop whatever artistic 
talent may be latent in him. A hand-book for the use of teachers 
accompanies the series. 

Fleeming Jenkin was a Scotch scientific gentleman 
of moderate abilities and disproportionate success in life — in 
death also, we may say, since Mr. Stevenson has written a sympa- 
thetic account of him. The latter cannot say that Jenkins's work 
in measuring electro-motive force and the like was of sufficient 
importance to make him interesting to the great world of readers ; 
but " his was an individual figure, such as authors delight to draw, 
and all men to read of, in a novel." The more the pity that Mr. 
Stevenson did not put him in a novel, and spare us a needless and 
unentertaining biography. (Scribner's.) 

Dreams to Sell, by Miss May Kendall, is brought 

out by Longmans, Green & Co. in a dainty little volume, beauti- 
fully printed on hand-made paper. There are all sorts of dreams 
— town and country dreams, sea and shore dreams, " Dreams in 
Church," while sitting through the sermon, and psychological, 
scientific, and art dreams ; some of which one might call night- 
mares. Many of the poems thus fantastically grouped, however, 
contain clear though not deep thoughts fitly and harmoniously ex- 
pressed. We would instance the " Boat Song" on page 54 and 
11 Minor Dramas," page 84. It is something in these days to know 
what one wants to say and how to say it without clouding the 
sense or distressing the ear, and it must be admitted that Miss 
Kendall knows this. 

The heroine of Mona's Choice, by Mrs. Alexander 
(Henry Holt & Co.), is a clever young Scotchwoman, with red 
hair, whose life in London with her economical French friend, 
Madame Debrissay, is worth reading about. She falls in with a 
rich and penurious uncle, and, of course, with a lover, and, having 
made her choice between them according to the dictates of the 
author's conscience, is rewarded for it to the best of the author's 
ability, and, it may be presumed, to the reader's contentment. 

Among the pretty little books published by F. A. 
Stokes & Bro., we may signalize Wesley's hymn, Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul, illustrated with photogravures printed in various 
tints, after original drawings by Frank M. Gregory. Good and 
True Thoughts from Robert Browning, selected by Amy 
Cross, has on its cover a pretty title engraved on steel and printed on 
imitation ivory by Baldwin and Gleason. A Birthday Book of 
Birds is illustrated in colors by Fidelia Bridges, her drawings of 
wood-doves, vireos, redbreasts and humming-birds accompanying 
verses by Dora Read Goodale. A poem by George Klingle, Beth- 
lehem to Jerusalem, has two fac-si miles of water-colors by 
Harry Fenn by way of illustration ; and the firm publishes what 
appears to be a pincushion of white satin decorated with lilies and 
forget-me-nots and put up in a box with stamped paper edges. 



We cannot imagine any nearer approach to perfection 
than has been made by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower 
in their Graphic System of Object Drawing, designed for 



FOREIGN ART PUBLICATIONS. 

L'Art for February (Macmillan & Co.) is up to the 
very highest standard yet attained by this greatest of art period- 
icals. Rodriguez's etching of Chardin's painting, " Le Chateau 
de Cartes," is one of the most successful works of reproduction 
that we have seen in some time. The other full-page plate, " Le 
Chemin des Rochers," after the painting by the Comtesse de 
Flandre, is as good an example of modern wood-engraving. The 
reading matter includes the continuation of Adolphe Badin's 
articles on Guillaumet, illustrated from the latter's Saharan 
studies. The articles on Venetian faience are also continued, and 
there is a " Correspondance d'Aniateur" of 1760 to 1790, made 
public by Henry de Chennevieres. 

The useful little Courier de L'Art (Macmillan & 

Co.) continues to keep the French reading world well informed 
about all art events of importance not only in France, but also in 
other countries. The number of February ioth, for instance, has 
notes on the museums of the Louvre, the Trocadero, Sevres ; 
on art at the-Vatican ; on the proposed international exhibition 
of 1889, and on dramatic art, bibliography in France and Eng- 
land, and the sales at the Hotel Drouot. 

The Revue Illustre keeps on in the way which it 
has marked out for itself, with fine wood-engravings, interesting 
stories and clever articles on topics of the day. The colored en- 
graving on the cover of the January number shows the famous 
correspondent De Blowitz in a red robe de chambre ; that of the 
February number, a danseuse in as little as possible. Psychical 
force, Frederic Chopin and balloons lost at sea are the subjects of 
some of the articles. The fashion notices, with pictures of Worth's 
costumes, continue to be a marked feature of the magazine. 

The February Portfolio has an excellent etching 
by Richeton after Rembrandt, " A Portrait of a Jew Merchant ;" 
a phototype of a drawing of Lake Albano, by Cozens, and an 
etching of a portion of the Temple, London, by Brunet-Debaines. 
In the text are articles on Correggio and James Clarke Hook. 

The March Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) 

prints a rather stupid article entitled " Some Plain Words on 
American Taste in Art," by John Smith. The degree of Mr. 
Smith's acquaintance with his subject may be imagined from the 
fact that the only American interiors which he finds worthy of 
praise are those of Philadelphia and Chicago drinking saloons 
and one of New York. " The gorgeousness of this saloon," he 
remarks, " is almost beyond description." The burden of Mr. 
Smith's complaint seems to be that even our barrooms do not 
buy English pictures. 
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NEW ETCHINGS. 

Wunderlich exhibits some English etchings and 
mezzotints of unusual merit. The latter are by Joseph Knight, 
a man of talent but little known here. They are all landscape 
subjects — river banks, moorland and meadows. The skies are of 
great force and delicacy. A new Brunet-Debaines after Con- 
stable's «• On the Way to the Mill ;" a powerful Chauvel, " Even- 
ing Glow," after Heffner; Haig's new etching, "St. George's 
Tower, Windsor Castle," and David Law's strong view of War- 
wick Castle, from the river, are also to be seen there. Macbeth 
is represented by a " Rainy Day" in a village street, after Walker, 
and Slocombe by two upright etchings, "Winter" and "Sum- 
mer"— both woodland scenes, the former with a hunter setting out 
with gun and dog ; the latter with a harvest wagon crossing a 
shallow stream. 

Klackner publishes a magnificent etching by Wins- 
low Homer after his own painting, " The Perils of the Sea." 
A group of fishermen are gathered on the edge of a steep descent 
near the last cottage of some northern fishing village, peering 
anxiously out on the sea, which is white with foam to the horizon. 
Two women are conversing on the sidewalk just above them. 
The ship, which is supposed to be in peril, is not in sight, but its 
existence is clear from the faces and the attitudes of the men. 
Other good etchings just published or ready for publication are : 
Mcllhenny's " Five o'Clock Tea " and " Marshes ;" Mrs. M. Nimmo 
Moran's "Oaks at Easthampton ;" Anna Lea Merritt's "St. 
Cecilia Asleep;" Henry Farrer's "Golden Twilight,*' with old 
farm-house and pond near the edge of a wood — one of his best 
etchings; "Fisherman's Cottage at Cape Breton," by F. Leo 
Hunter ; and two decorative panels of " Fish," by Mielatz. 

Knoedler brings out Rajon's striking portrait of 
Lincoln after the death mask, by all odds the best portrait of the 
great President. Rajon, by the way, is engaged on an etching of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, which bids fair to be also the best 
portrait extant of the great Congregational preacher. 

An excellent view of the picturesque rear aspect of 
Trinity Church is by Henry S. Ihnen. A new etching after 
Heywood Hardy, by Leopold Lowenstam, is called "A Trying 
Moment," and shows the effort of a horseman to control his 
horse and his temper, both being excited by an unruly King 
Charles spaniel belonging to some one of a group of young ladies. 

SCHAUS has Audran's large etching after Lerolle's 
celebrated " Return to the Fold." A pretty treatment of a pretty 
subject, a child getting a drink of fresh milk from a milkmaid 
who has just risen from her task, is called " The Favored One," 
and is by Gravier, after Loyd. There is also a fine interior, with 
a girl watering flowers, after Josef Israels, by Schuylen ; and an 
ideal head, " Cynthia," after Dicksee, by Miller. 



RECENT COLOR PRINTS. 
The Arundel Society has long been doing a good 

work in publishing large chromo-lithographs of the works of the 
great Italian masters. Its second publication for 1887 has been 
received. It is a reproduction of Vittore Carpaccio's picture of 
St. Jerome in his study in the Church of San Georgio dei Schiavoni 
at Venice. The saint is shown in a large and comfortably furnished 
room, fitted with books, desks, easy-chairs and bric-a-brac, some 
of the last of an ecclesiastical kind, some decidedly different. He 
has a pen in hand, and is looking up as if waiting for an inspira- 
tion. His table and the floor are littered with magnificently bound 
missals, music and other books. In a niche at the end of the room 
is an altar with a statue of Christ. St. Jerome's crozier leans 
against one side of the niche ; his mitre is set on the altar, and his 
censer hangs from a corner of its shelf. His dog, a well-bred and 
intelligent-looking pug, looks on admiringly from a distance . The 
picture is worthy of study for its many quaint details, evidently 
copied faithfully from the study of some learned man of the time 
when it was painted. The reproduction is by Frick of Berlin, 
after a drawing from the original by Signor Desideri. It is sent 
to us by Messrs. E. and J. B. Young, American agents of the 
Arundel Society's publications. 

We have received from Raphael Tuck & Sons their 
third series of four plates of bird groupings, admirably reproduced 
in colors after original designs by the inimitable Giacomelli. The 
series includes portraits of two species of the titmouse, of bulfinches, 
linnets, paroquets, canaries, the redstart, linnets and kingfishers, 
three or four groups to each plate. Each bird is shown in some 
characteristic attitude and position ; the kingfishers on a half sub- 
merged branch watching the evolutions of a blue and black dragon- 
fly ; the titmice, two on -a twig, all ruffled and indignant at the 
approach of a stranger ; the pet canaries in a nest of silver wire, 
lined with pink satin and trimmed with violet chenille. All are 
well adapted to serve as copies for students. They are put up in 
a simple but strong portfolio, with -cloth back. 

The Easter cards published by L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, offer a great variety of pretty subjects, treated by the 
artists in a light and pleasing manner. We may mention par- 
ticularly the medallion of a baby, in India ink, with ferns coiled 
up, in water-colors ; the group of twin-flowers, with the legend 
"The Lord is Risen," and pictures of apple-blossoms, clematis, 
lilies, and maple leaves and blossoms, with a bumblebee hovering 
oyer themT' Among the more ambitious efforts are a picture of a 
young lady in white floating up into a pink Easter morning sky, 
and "A Song for Easter Day," by F. Schuyler Matthews, with 
several illustrations in gold, silver and colors. 
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THE COLORED STUDY OF CHERRIES. 

To paint this study in oil colors, first draw carefully 
the general outlines with charcoal sharpened to a fine point. 
The drawing may then be secured by going over the charcoal 
lines with a little burnt Sienna and ivory black mixed with tur- 
pentine. While this is drying — which it will do very quickly — 
paint the background. For this use bone brown, burnt Sienna 
and permanent blue. Very little white is needed, but in the 
lighter tones approaching the foreground, yellow ochre and white 
are added. These same colors may be used for the foreground, 
but, of course, in very different proportions. A good deal of 
white and yellow ochre are seen, and in the half tints raw umber 
with a little ivory black is substituted for bone brown. In the 
immediate foreground substitute light red for burnt Sienna. 
When painting the cherries, select a medium tone of red for the 
lights, and "block" them in with simple masses of light and 
shade, leaving the sharp touches of high light to be added after- 
ward, as well as the deeper shadows, half tints and other details. 
The colors for the medium tone of red in the cherries are madder 
lake, white, vermilion and light red, qualified by a little raw um- 
ber and ivory black. For the highest lights use vermilion and 
white. A few soft blue-gray half tints would be an improvement 
placed between the high light and the shadows, the lithographer 
having made the colors rather darker than they should be in cer- 
tain parts. 

For these half tints use white, a little permanent blue, yellow 
ochre, a very little ivory black and madder lake.' In the deeper 
shadows use ivory black, burnt Sienna and a touch of permanent 
blue. Paint the light yellow green stems with light cadmium, 
white, vermilion and a little ivory black ; where the stems show 
more green add a little Antwerp blue. Paint the green leaves of 
the cherry with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, light red, 
white and ivory black, adding raw umber and madder lake in the 
shadows. The cabbage leaf is much warmer and lighter in color 
than the other greens ; for the general tone, therefore, use light 
zinober green qualified with white, ivory black, light cadmium 
and vermilion. In the shadows add raw umber, and in the deep 
warm touches beneath the edges of the cabbage leaf, where it 
meets the ground, use burnt Sienna and ivory black. The light 
yellow green veins in the leaf are very effective. Paint them with 
white, light cadmium, madder lake and a little ivory black. 
Observe that these veins are relieved by strong dark accents. 
These should be painted carefully with a fine flat-pointed sable 
brush about No. 8, though in the general painting it is better to 
use medium and small flat bristle brushes. Do not paint the 
stems until the cherries are ail finished ; then put them in with 
crisp sharp touches, using the pointed sable brush. It is better 
for the first painting to mix turpentine with the colors, as this 
dries very quickly. Use plenty of color, and let the first painting 
dry thoroughly before repainting. After this use French poppy 
oil for a medium, mixing a little Siccatif de Courtray with it, if de- 
sired, to make the paint dry quickly. One drop of the siccatif to 
five of oil is the proper proportion. When the picture is finished 
and dry, varnish with Soehnee freres' French retouching varnish to 
bring out the colors. 



THE STUDY OF PEONIES. 

The splendidly decorative flowers of Mr. Dangon's 
spirited study are light silver}' pink with cool gray half tints and 
warm shadows. In painting the study in oil colors, an effective 
background would be a tone of rather greenish gray, irregularly 
painted, not one flat even tone. The leaves are of a medium 
shade of green rather gray in quality. The small blossoms are a 
deeper pink shaded with dark purplish red and have leaves of a 
dark richer green. To paint the background, use raw umber, 
white, yellow ochre, a little permanent blue, light red and a very 
little ivory black. Keep the general effect rather light. For the 
pink peonies use madder lake, white, a little vermilion and a 
very little ivory black ; in the local tone add raw umber and a 
very small quantity of permanent blue in the shadows. The 
stems are a lighter yellower green than the leaves, and are painted 
with light zinober green, qualified by white, a little ivory black, 
cadmium and vermilion. In the shadows add raw umber and 
burnt Sienna. . Paint the leaves of the peonies with Antwerp 
blue, white, madder lake, ivory black and a little light cadmium, 
adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. In paint- 
ing the smaller flowers use vermilion and white, madder lake 
in the highest lights, and madder lake with light red qualified by 
ivory black in the shadows. In painting the green leaves, use the 
colors given for the others, but add more blue and burnt Sienna. 



A NEW lithographic portrait of Whittier; life-size, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at a very low price, has 
been received. The many friends of the distinguished poet and 
philanthropist may be congratulated at the opportunity to secure 
so good a representation of his noble features. 



PAINTING ft LITTLE ROSEBUD" IN OILS. 

S. T., Baltimore, H. S. P., Utica, and others.— To 
paint in oil colors this pleasing picture by Ellen Welby (February 
number), observe the following directions : First draw carefully 
the general outlines of the head and shoulders ; place the features 
correctly, and, above all, get the pose of the head exactly as it is 
given in the study. For sketching or drawing in a study, it is al- 
ways well to use charcoal sharpened to a fine point, or else to 
transfer the outlines to the canvas. Begin by painting the back- 
ground, and use for this white, yellow ochre, a very little ivory 
black, permanent blue, light red and raw umber. Paint the hair 
with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, burnt Sienna -and a very 
little ivory black. In the high lights use white, yellow ochre and 
a very little touch of ivory black. The blue gray half tints are 
painted with white, permanent blue, a very little ivory black and 
madder lake, omitting the light red. For the pretty fair flesh 
tints use yellow ochre, white, vermilion, madder lake and a little 



cobalt, qualified by a little raw umber and a very little ivory black. 
For the cheeks add a very little more madder lake to the local 
tone. The lips are painted with madder lake, white, vermilion, 
light red and a very little ivory black. In the high light on the 
lower lip use vermilion and white only, painting this while the 
surrounding color is still wet, so that all may blend together. 
For the eyes use raw umber, permanent blue, white and a little 
yellow ochre. In the shadows under the lids add burnt Sienna 
and a little ivory black. Paint the pupils or centres with ivory 
black and burnt Sienna. The whites of the eyes, which are really 
a tender blue gray, are painted with white, yellow ochre, a little 
cobalt or permanent blue, madder lake and a very little ivory 
black. Touch in the high lights carefully with white and a very 
little yellow ochre. The eyebrows are painted with raw umber, 
white, a little permanent blue or cobalt and light red, adding a 
little ivory black and madder lake in the shadows. The blue rib- 
bon in the hair is painted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cad- 
mium, vermilion and a very little ivory black, adding raw umber 
and burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the purple violets in the 
front of the child's dress use permanent blue, white, madder lake 
and a little ivory black. The white dress is shaded with tones of 
soft blue gray, made by combining white, a very little ivory black, 
yellow ochre, permanent blue and madder lake. In the deeper 
shadows burnt Sienna is added. The highest lights are painted 
with crisp touches of white and a little yellow ochre put on with 
a flat bristle brush of medium size. For small details in finishing 
use flat pointed sable brushes Nos. 5 to 10. In the general painting 
use large and medium flat bristle brushes. Turpentine is mixed 
with the colors in the first painting, but after this French poppy 
oil is the best medium. 



THE TILE MANTEL FACING. 

In painting this design (page 120) in mineral colors, 
use for the background — suggesting the sky— sky blue, making the 
color darker at the upper part of the design, while below it be- 
comes paler and warmer in color. Paint the branches with sepia, 
accenting the darker touches with black or dark brown ; the little 
cones are painted with yellow ochre in the high lights and sepia 
in the shadows ; a little black in the deeper shadows may be used 
with good effect. In painting the delicate green spines against 
the blue sky, use small finely-pointed brushes and draw every 
detail with care. The mineral colors used for this warm tone of 
green are grass green and mixing yellow, adding brown green in 
the shadows. In the deeper touches use a little grass green and 
deep blue. 
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THE DECORA HON OF A LIBRAR Y. 

Sir : I have a room 16 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, 10 ft. 4 in. 
high, which I wish to arrange as a library. There is a mantel, but 
no fireplace nor jamb. There is one door and a bow-window 
facing north-west. Should there be a dado or frieze or both ? 
What should be the color for the walls ? Should there be a centre- 
piece in the ceiling for the chandelier, and, if so, what kind ? 

W. T. H., Baltimore, Md. 

Mantel draperies of jute or flax velours should be suspended from 
a rod affixed to the under part of the mantel, and the mantel shelf 
should also be covered with the same material, with a valance 
9 inches deep, finished with a 3-inch fringe ; the lower draperies 
(mantel curtains) need have no fringe. Let the draperies be a 
deep wine color, the valance rich old gold, and the fringe should 
have both colors. No centre-piece should be used on the ceiling. 
Tint the ceiling a delicate sage green, the cornice golden olive, 
and the cove of the same — if there be one — dull maroon. There 
may be a friezes ft. 6 in. deep, of large-patterned paper, conven- 
tional design, with terra cotta for the predominating color. 
Cover the walls from frieze to surbase with cartridge paper of 
dull "sand" yellow tint ; paint the woodwork the color of " old 
oak." Have the curtains of velours as described for the mantel 
draperies, the furniture covering deep " old gold" colored cordu- 
roy. Let the carpet be small patterned of Oriental design, with 
dull red predominating. 



THE DECORA TION OF A HALL. 

Sir : I have a hall 8 ft. wide in front, 8 ft. to the 
stairs, about 15 ft. from the stairs to the back hall door. The 
height is 11 ft. The stairs are solid oak and the doors are the 
same. How can I best have the walls finished ? I would like to 
do it economically, and could do most of it myself. 

K. H. C, Shippensburgh. 

Tint the ceilings a warm yellowish "terra cotta" color. If 
there is a cornice in the hall it should be painted a warm " oak" 
brown, darker by some shades than the woodwork. Cover the 
walls with " ingrain" (cartridge) paper of a warm sage tint, and 
stencil some simple running pattern at points where the paper 
joins in color darker than ground of the paper. 



THE COOPER UNION WOMAN'S ART SCHOOL. 
Constant Reader, Fall River.— The annual term 
of the Woman's Art School at the Cooper Union begins on 
October 1st and ends on May 30th. Students are not admitted 
for less than one school year. Applications for admission are not 
received before March 14th. Ladies desiring to be admitted to 
the free school must apply either in person or in writing to the 
principal (Mrs. Susan N. Carter), and give a responsible written 
reference as to character, general capacity, and inability to pay 
for instruction ; the ages of admittance are from 16 to 35 years ; 



